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ABSTRACT 



The United States Navy plans to decommission several 
classes of warships in the next decade. Each of the major 
Southern Cone countries of Latin America (Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile) perceives a geopolitically-driven need for a 
blue-water navy. Each of these navies needs frigates and 
destroyers to achieve blue-water status. This thesis 
examines U.S. ship transfer policy to the Southern Cone. It 
concludes that the Adams- . Coontz - . and Knox -class ships 
that the U.S. navy is beginning to decommission should be 
leased to the Southern Cone navies in order to bolster their 
naval forces and to support mutual maritime security 
interests. The poor economic status of these countries 
mandates that the lease terms be made as favorable as 
possible and that the annual number of ship leases be kept 
to a few. 
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INTRODUCTION 



X . 

A. PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 
1. Major Research Questions 

The United States Navy plans to decommission several 
classes of warships over the next decade as its force is 
cut. 1 These ships will be either placed into the inactive 

reserve (mothballs); transferred to the Naval Reserve Force 
(NRF); stricken from the Naval Vessel Register (NVR) and 
used for spare parts or as a target; or designated as a 
possible candidate for Foreign Military Sales (FMS). 

At the same time, the navies of the Southern Cone of 
Latin America 2 are also experiencing force cutbacks 

primarily due to their weak economies. As the U.S. Navy 
draws down concurrent with a subsiding Soviet global 
security threat, it should remain capable of meeting its 
worldwide commitments. The navies of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile (the ABC countries), however, have not been capable in 
the past, nor will they be able in the future, of performing 
the types of missions required of them by their security 
interests . 

*The U.S naval force will be cut from 565 to 425 ships by the 
end of this decade according to a Congressional Budget Office study 
cited in Jim Bencivenga, "US Navy Facing Changed Mission," The 
Christian Science Monitor . 05 November 1991, 6. 

2 For the purposes of this paper, the Southern Cone is defined 
to be Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. Although the Southern Cone is 
generally defined as including Uruguay and Paraguay, these are 
substantially smaller countries, with much smaller navies. 
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The United States has historically supplied the 
Southern Cone navies with second-hand ships decommissioned 
from the U.S. fleet. These navies are still today largely 
composed of World War Two-era, U.S. -made ships. Transfers 
of this type have generally had a political and military 
benefit for both the United States and the respective 
recipient. 

This thesis examines the political, military, and 
economic aspects of future U.S. warship transfers to the 
Southern Cone . Its purpose is to recommend whether, and 
under what conditions, the United States should transfer 
ships from its recently decommissioned classes to the 
Southern Cone . Specifically, should the United States sell 
or lease Adams - . Coontz- . and Knox -class ships to the ABC 
countries? Since World War II, the United States has 
transferred large numbers of its older ships to the Southern 
Cone. Host of these platforms were obsolete and of little 
future value to the U.S. Navy. In almost all cases, the 
transfers were not controversial. This thesis examines 
whether, in light of the large number of ships it will 
decommission in the coming decade, the United States should 
once again adopt a policy of transferring significant 
numbers of second-hand warships to the Southern Cone. 

In this post-Cold War environment a reassessment must 
be made as to whether transferring older warships to this 
region is in the best interest of the United States. With 
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economic and social problems perhaps surpassing external 
military security threats as priorities in these countries, 
it is questionable whether it is in their best interest to 
continue this policy. 

My thesis is that it is in the best interest of the 
United States to transfer Adams-. Coontz-. and Knox- class 
ships to the Southern Cone. However, due to the absence of 
a credible external maritime security threat, and because of 
these countries' economic difficulties, the number of ships 
transferred should be no more than one or two ships to a 
particular country each year . The advantages of 
transferring a limited number of these ships outweigh the 
disadvantages. Transferring these ships enhances U.S. 
national security interests, strengthens the military and 
political ties between countries, and contributes to the 
geopolitically-derived mission and effectiveness of these 
navies during a period of decreasing naval budgets. 

In order to develop sound arguments for future ship 
transfer policy, a series of sequential questions are 
addressed. First, are the Adams - . Coontz - . and Knox -class 
ships the types of platforms required by the Southern Cone 
navies? This question will be answered by classifying the 
types of navies required by the geopolitical doctrines of 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, and then assessing the present 
fleet status in each country. It will also examine the 
reasons why the ABC navies are currently inconsistent with 
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the types of navies required by their stated geopolitical 
doctrines. Finally, a ranking of the types of naval surface 
vessels that are most needed by each navy is developed. 

Second, considering the history of U.S. warship 
transfers to the Southern Cone, what are the transfers 
options that would be feasible in the future? The 
feasibility of sales, leases, and coproduction are examined. 

Third, what are the advantages and disadvantages for 
the United States in transferring warships to the Southern 
Cone? 

Finally, considering the advantages and 
disadvantages, what are the options for future U.S. warship 
transfer policy to the Southern Cone? The final chapter 
argues that it is in the best interest for the United States 
to promote a limited number of ship transfers to the 
Southern Cone in the future. 

2. Organization of Study 

The thesis is divided into two parts in addition to 
the introduction (Chapter I) and the conclusion (Chapter X). 
Part One (Chapters II-V) defines the types of ships that are 
currently needed by each of the Southern Cone navies. 

Chapter II examines the geopolitical doctrines of these 
countries and how they affect naval force structure and 
requirements. Chapter III compares the ABC naval order of 
battle in 1980 and 1990 to describe trends that may affect 
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future force arrangements. Chapter IV examines the reasons 
why the current order of battle of the ABC navies is 
inconsistent with the force organization required by their 
stated security interests. Chapter V looks at surface ships 
the United States is decommissioning in the near future. 

For each Southern Cone country, these U.S. warships are 
ranked in order of need, affordability, and desirability. 

Part Two (Chapters VI-IX) analyzes the factors that 
must be considered in deciding on a future ship transfer 
policy towards the Southern Cone. Chapter VI outlines the 
ship transfer process and appraises the various methods of 
future ship transfer (i.e., sale, lease, or coproduction). 
Chapters VII and VIII analyze the advantages and 
disadvantages of ship transfers. Chapter IX describes three 
future ship transfer policy options for the United States 
and recommends one option as the best for future U.S. 
strategy. 

B. SCOPE OF STUDY AND DEFINITION OF TERMS 
1. Scope of Study 

This thesis focuses on the naval vessel categories 
listed in Table I.B-1. It does not discuss, in any detail, 
particular aircraft or weapon types. The reason it 
concentrates solely on surface ships and submarines is 
because naval aircraft (other than Maritime Reconnaissance) 
and weapon systems are ship-based. In other words, a 
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country's acquisition of naval aircraft and weapon systems 
is not significant unless its navy has the proper ship types 
on which to base them. 

Of the ships and submarines examined, this thesis 
limits its analysis to the categories listed in Table I.B-1 
because they comprise the major ship types that are used to 
determine naval force classifications. Craft that are used 
solely for riverine purposes, amphibious landing craft, and 
surface ship tenders were omitted for this reason. 

2. Definition of Terms 

This section defines terms pertinent to the study of 
naval ship transfers and then specifies the types of ships 
examined in this thesis. 

a. Classification of Ship Categories and Types 

Table I.B-1 classifies ship type by tonnage and 
mission and general category. These definitions will be 
used throughout this paper. 
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TABLE I.B-1 



SHIP CATEGORIES AND SHIP TYPES 



SHIP CATEGORY 


SHIP TYPE ABBREVIATION 


TONNAGE/MISSION 


SUBMARINES 


— 


SS a 


ASW/ASUW 


PRINCIPAL 


Aircraft 






SURFACE 


Carrier 


cv 


AAW, ASUW, ASW 


COMBATANTS 


Battleship 


BB 


Armor protected 
>30 , 000/ ASUW 




Cruiser 


C,CG b 


>8 , 000 /AAW , ASUW 




Destroyer 


DD , DDG b 


3-8 , 000/ AAW , ASW 




Frigate 


FF , FFG b 


<3 , 000/ASW 


PATROL AND 


all ships and 


craft whose primary role 


COASTAL 


relates to the 


protection of the sea 


COMBATANTS 


approaches and 


coastline 


of a state 


AMPHIBIOUS 


Landing Ship 




vessels that 




(Tank) 


LST 


either move 
amphibious troops 




Landing Ship 




and equipment 




(Dock) 


LSD 


ashore or coord- 
inate such oper- 




Amphibious 
Transport Dock 


LPD 


tions 




Amphibious 
Assault Ship 


LPH 




SUPPORT 


Tanker 


AO 


At-sea refueling 




Icebreaker 






KEY a diese 1 


propulsion 






b The "G 1 


" indicates that 


ship is 


equipped with a 



missile launcher 
AAW » Anti-Air Warfare 
ASUW = Anti-Surface Warfare 
ASW - Anti-Submarine Warfare 

Sources adapted from The Military Balance (London: 
Brassey's, 1989), 6. 
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b. Categories of Navies 

This subsection categorizes navies by the types 
and numbers of ships they have. Navies will be classified 
as having coastal, brown, or blue water capabilities. It 
uses definitions developed by Michael A. Morris in his work 
Expansion of Third World Navies . 3 

(1) Coastal Navy. This is what Morris defines as 
an "offshore territorial defense navy.” Its capabilities 
include considerable offshore territorial defense up to 
Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ) limits. 4 A costal navy 

consists of at least six to fifteen principal surface 
combatants and submarines. 

(2) Brown Water Navy. This thesis equates a 
brown water navy with what Morris describes as an "adjacent 
force projection navy." Its capabilities include 
"impressive territorial defense and some ability to project 
force well beyond the EEZ". Helicopter operations can be 
conducted from a number of ships. A brown water navy may 



3 Morris, Expansion of Third World Navies (New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1987), 22-49. Note that these categories are 
solely applied to Third World navies and are not intended to 
provide criteria for evaluating superpower navies. For an 
alternative, but looser definition, see Geoffrey Till, Modern Sea 
Power (London: Brassey's Defence Publishers, 1987), 47. Till 
defines four categories of navies: global, blue water, regional, 
and coastal. 

4 The EEZ extends from the 12 nautical mile (nm) territorial 
sea limit out to 200 nm. See Morris, 10. 
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have a cruiser and consists of more than fifteen principal 
surface combatants and submarines. 

(3) Blue Water Navy. For the purposes of this 
study, a blue water navy is defined by what Morris calls a 
"regional force projection navy.” Its capabilities include 
"impressive territorial defense and some ability to project 
force in the adjoining ocean basin.” Additionally, the navy 
has an aircraft carrier capable of launching attack 
aircraft. Many ships are capable of conducting at-sea 
helicopter operations. A blue water navy probably has a 
cruiser and consists of more than fifteen principal surface 
combatants and submarines. A blue water navy has numerous 
support ships including tankers capable of refueling at sea. 
It is likely to have considerable amphibious force 
projection capability, including the transport and landing 
of troops, heavy equipment, and supplies. 

C. METHODOLOGY AND SOURCES 

This thesis is based solely on unclassified sources. The 
author conducted interviews with various key arms transfer 
and Latin American experts during their visits to the Naval 
Postgraduate School. The author also conducted a research 
trip to Washington, D.C. in September 1991. This trip 
included interviews with principal policy-makers in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD), the Office of the 
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Chief of Naval Operations (CNO), the Navy International 
Programs Office (NIPO), and the Department of State. 

The thesis uses a decision analysis methodology developed 
by the author. First, a Southern Cone need for further ship 
transfers is established. To determine the platform needs 
of each navy, a method of weighted factor-analysis is 
developed. 5 Geopolitical factors and current naval order- 

of-battle are assessed. A table is presented for each navy 
that assigns numerical values for each type of platform 
(Tables III.A-6, III.B-7, and III.C-6). The value is used 
as a weighted factor in ranking the desirability of U.S. 
ships available for transfer. Ten other weighted-factors 
are analyzed in Tables V.B-1 through V.B-7, one for each of 
seven different platform types. The numerical values 
assigned for each factor are subjectively the author's. 

Other analysts may arrive at different numerical values. 

The primary merit of this method is that it can be used 
generically to assess ship transfer desirability from a 
recipient's perspective for any navy in the world. 

Next, a cost-benefit evaluation is conducted concerning 
possible future ship transfers and the particular method of 
transfer. Finally, a policy recommendation is made 



5 An alternate technique of assessing weighted factors can be 
employed using the MS-DOS computer program Expert Choice (McLean, 
Virginia: Decision Support Software, 1986). One limitation of this 
program is that its analysis is limited to a maximum of seven 
different main factors (ten factors are analyzed in Chapter V). 
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concerning the future transfer of decommissioned U.S. naval 



warships 



to the Southern Cone. 
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XX . TYPES OF NAVIES REQUIRED BY 
SOUTHERN CONE GEOPOLITICS 



This chapter examines the geopolitical thinking, themes, 

and strategies of the ABC countries. Jack Child notes that 

geopolitical thinking in relation to conflict analysis is 

most prevalent and advanced in the military establishments 
of three South American countries with a recent history of 
military rule: Brazil, Argentina, and Chile ... These 

currents of geopolitical thinking are beginning to have a 
significant impact on national policies and the 
international relations of the region. 6 

This quote gives a sense of how important geopolitics is 
to the ABC countries. ABC geopolitics is important 
militarily because most geopolitical writers in the Southern 
Cone are military officers or civilians linked to the armed 
forces. 7 This chapter identifies maritime elements of 

Southern Cone geopolitics in order to later determine how 
closely ship acquisitions matched stated strategies during 
the 1980s. 8 



6 See Jack Child, Geopolitics and Conflict in the Southern 
Cone: Quarrels Among Neighbors (Boulder: Lynne Rienner , 1985 ) 
thereinafter " Child ( 85 )"] , 4. 

7 See Jack Child, "Geopolitical Thinking," in Louis W. Goodman, 

Johanna S.R. Hendelson, and Juan Rial (eds.) The Military and 
Democracy (Lexington, Massachusetts: Lexington Books, 1990) 
thereinafter "Child ( 90 )"] , 144. 

8 The maritime geopolitical perspective stresses the concepts 

of sea lines of communication (SLOCs) and choke points. Control 
of SLOCs implies control of commerce, trade, and movement of 
military assets. Choke points, such as canals and straits, provide 
the easiest location to control the SLOCs that pass through them. 
See Child ( 85 ) , 24 . 
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This chapter is divided into three sections. The first 
section concentrates on the maritime component of Southern 
Cone geopolitics in order to determine the type of navy each 
country requires vis-A-vis its geopolitical strategy. The 
next section summarizes potential Southern Cone conflict 
areas. Confrontation and friction have already occurred in 
a few of these areas, while others have been peaceful to 
date but could erupt into conflict at any time. The final 
part of this chapter evaluates the type of navy required by 
each country, as determined from geopolitical criteria. 

A. SOUTHERN CONE GEOPOLITICS 
1. Argentine Geopolitics 

Argentine geopolitical thinking has long been 
reactive towards its major regional threat, Brazil. It has 
historically viewed Argentina as a country that has suffered 
geopolitical aggression from Brazil, Chile, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 9 It believes these 

countries are collaborating to deny Argentina its destiny in 
the Malvinas, the South Atlantic, and Antarctica. 10 

Argentine geopolitical thinking is centered on two broad 
topics? (1) the restoration of Argentina's rightful place 
in the world and (2) drafting and implementing a "National 



9 Ibid. , 42. 

10 Malvinas is the name Argentines call the Falkland Islands. 
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Project" that will unify the country and enable it to 
achieve its destiny of greatness. 11 Another Argentine 

concern is the maintaining of territorial integrity. This 
implies 

protecting its continental area in South America, the 
Malvinas, Georgias and Sandwich del Sur islands, the 
Argentine Antarctic sector and the territorial seas, the 
maritime economic areas and their respective continental 
shelves. 12 

The strategic maritime elements of Argentine 
geopolitics are comprised in the concept of AtlantArtida . 
which stresses the unity that the South Atlantic offers as 
the body of water between mainland Argentina and Antarctica. 
AtlantArtida includes four main areas. First, it comprises 
Antarctica, where Argentina feels it must solidify its 
territorial claims in order to secure the rights to 
potentially vast deposits of seafood, minerals, and oil. 

Second, it includes the Malvinas Islands, which Argentina 
sees as its gateway to Antarctica. Argentina believes it 
must occupy them in order to neutralize British and Chilean 
claims to Antarctica. 13 Third, it encompasses the South 

Atlantic, which contains vast resources and serves as a SLOC 
to Antarctica. Due to its geographical position, the 

“Child ( 85 ) , 41. 

“See Rear Admiral Mario Lanzarini, Argentine Navy, "Argentina 

and the Sea," in Patrick Wall (ed.) The Southern Oceans and the 
Security of the Free World (Londons Stacey International, 1977), 
217 . 



“Child ( 85 ) , 46-47. 
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Argentine Republic has developed a considerable dependence 
on South Atlantic waterways by which over ninety percent of 
its foreign trade moves. 14 Last, At lantcirtida consists of 

the Beagle Channel islands, which Argentina views as the key 
site for guarding the access from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, a role Argentina believes rightfully belongs to it. 

2. Brazilian Geopolitics 

The Brazilian school is the most significant in Latin 
America because of its impact on contemporary Brazil and 
because it has served as a model for others. It has also 
produced strongly reactive geopolitical thinking, especially 
in Argentina. 15 

The single dominant characteristic of Brazilian 
geopolitical thinking has been the emphasis towards 
qrandeza . the Portuguese term for Brazil's ambition to 
become the first Latin American superpower. From this 
concept, Brazil derives a strategy similar to the Unites 
States' Manifest Destiny, in that it feels it must extend 
its continental presence through expansion and development. 



14 See Lanzarini, "Argentina and the Sea," 220. 
15 Child(85) , 34. 
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Argentina has been Brazil's major challenger and 
primary security threat in the region. 16 Recently, however, 

these two countries have made progress towards reducing 
their rivalry and increasing cooperation. 17 

Brazil maintains three major maritime geopolitical 
themes. 18 First, Brazil considers the South Atlantic and 

Atlantic Harrows to be a vital national interest. 19 Because 

of Brazil's geographic position, nearly all of its foreign 
trade is transported by sea, with only a small fraction 
carried by land within South America. 20 Brazil increased in 

international geopolitical significance when oil 
supertankers, which could not transit the Suez canal, began 

to travel around A frica's Cape Horn and then northward 

16 See Stanley E. Hilton, "The Brazilian Military: Changing 

Strategic Perceptions and the Question of Mission," Armed Forces 
& Society . Spring 1987, 332. 

17 The two countries have begun the process of economic 

integration. See "Brazil and Partners Launch MERCOSUR," Latin 
American Regional Reports: Brazil Report . 02 May 1991, 8. Also, 
Brazil and Argentina together formally repudiated the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons. See Shirley Christian, "Argentina and Brazil 
Renounce Atomic Weapons," The Hew York Times . 29 Hovember 1990, Al. 

18 For a detailed discussion of Brazilian geopolitical themes 
in general, see Philip Kelly, "Traditional Themes of Brazilian 
Geopolitics and the Future of Geopolitics in the Southern Cone,” 
in Philip Kelly and Jack Child (eds) Geopolitics of the Southern 
Cone and Antarctica (Boulder: Lynne Rienner, 1988) [this book 

hereinafter referred to as "Kelley and Child"], 111-122. 

19 The Atlantic Harrows is between the Brazilian northeast 
salient and southwestern corner of the northwest bulge of Africa. 

20 See Domingos P.C.B. Ferreira, The Haw of Brazil: An 

Emerging Power at Sea (Washington, D.C.: national Defense 

University, 1983), 18. 
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through the South Atlantic. There has been discussion, off 
and on, of the formation of a South Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (SATO) in which Brazil's navy would play a 
important role. 21 Also, Brazil has expanded its export 

market to West Africa and thus treats the South Atlantic as 
vital to its economic livelihood. 22 There has been a long 

tradition of strong affinity between both sides of the South 
Atlantic . 23 

Second, Antarctica is considered a vital interest, as 
it is in Argentina. The interest is relatively recent, with 
Brazil promoting its own Antarctic claim formula. 24 Brazil 

has conducted Antarctic expeditions and appears committed to 
maintaining a presence there. 



21 See Ren6 Luria, "The Brazilian Armed Forces: Budgets and 
Ambitions Diverge," International Defense Review , July 1989, 933. 

22 By 1985, Brazil was Nigeria's second- largest trading 
partner. It has also established trade ties with Angola and 
Mozambique. See Armin K. Ludwig, "Two Decades of Brazilian 
Geopolitical Initiatives and Military Growth," Air University 
Review . July-August 1986, 62. 

23 Primarily due to three factors: (1) geographic proximity; 

(2) political, economic and military ties established by the 
Portuguese among their Atlantic colonies; and (3) three centuries 
of slave traffic from Africa to Brazil heavily influenced Brazilian 
culture and racial composition. See Ferreira, 15. 

24 This concept, known as the frontage theory, argues that each 

South American nation should have a sector of Antarctica defined 
by the eastern and western-most longitudinal meridians of its 
territory that are not obstructed by a southerly neighbor. See 
Child ( 85 ) , 37-38. 
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Last, Brazil's maritime interests include protection 
of its EEZ. 25 Protecting its 5,000 mile coastline is a 

challenging task for the Brazilian navy. One of Brazil's 
most powerful national interests is the search for energy 
self-sufficiency in order to support its industrial growth. 
Brazil's EEZ contains significant energy-producing oil 
fields. Currently importing much more oil than it produces, 
Brazil desires to exploit its offshore oil reserves as much 
as possible. These facilities would require additional 
maritime protection by naval forces. 26 

3. Chilean Geopolitics 

General Pinochet, Chile's leader from 1973 to 1989, 
is the country's most influential geopolitical thinker. 
Historically, a major theme has been a defense of its 
territorial gains won in the War of the Pacific. 27 More 



25 Brazil joined the 200 nm EEZ crusade due to its rising 
interest in SLOCs and a national campaign to diversify export 
markets. See Hilton, 335. 

26 Michael A. Morris, International Politics and the Sea: The 
Case of Brazil (Boulder: Westview, 1979), 252. 

27 The War of the Pacific (1879-1883) was a conflict between 

Chile, Peru, and Bolivia. Chile quickly achieved naval supremacy 
allowing for a decisive land engagement. Peru lost an entire 
coastal province and Bolivia lost its only access to the Atlantic 
ocean . 
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recently, however, Chile's geopolitical interests have 
focused on Argentina. 28 

Chile, more than any other country in Latin America, 
depends on the sea. 29 Chile's geopolitical doctrine 

contains four major maritime components. First, is its 
interest in Antarctica. As with Argentina, Chile subscribes 
to a tri-continental archipelago theme that is based on 
preeminence over its coastline, the Magellan southern tip 
and its oceanic islands in order to strengthen its SLOCs to 
its Antarctica territory. 30 Chilean society strongly 

believes, as the southernmost country in the world, in its 
right to Antarctic claims. Chile fears Antarctica will 
become a future theater of international rivalries. 31 

Second, Chile views itself as the gatekeeper to the 
Atlantic. As in Argentina, the Beagle Channel islands play 
a strategic geographic role. Chile wants to control this 
waterway in order to have unrestricted access to the 

28 For a detailed study of Chilean geopolitics and how it 
differs from the other Southern Cone countries, see Howard T. 
Pittman, "From O'Higgins to Pinochets Applied Geopolitics in 
Chile," in Kelly and Child, 173-183. 

29 See Robert L. Scheina, "The Chilean Navy," United States 

Naval Institute Proceedings . March 1988 [hereinafter 

"Scheina ( 88 ) " ] , 32. 

30 See Rodolfo Codina and Gustavo Jordan, "The Chilean Navy Is 

On Patrol, United States Naval Institute Proceedings . March 1990, 
62 . 

31 See David S. Harvey, "Southern Cone Strategy: The View From 

Santiago," Defense & Foreign Affairs . July 1985, 17. 
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Atlantic and to consolidate its Antarctic interests. 



Another reason why this route is important to Chile is 
because of the possibility of increased shipping through it 
if the Panama canal were to close down. 32 

Chile's third primary maritime concern is the South 
Pacific, where it sees itself as a manager of the 
circulation and use of the area's resources. 33 Chile's 

claim to several South Pacific islands, including Easter 
Island, provide bases from which it can control SLOCs into 
Antarctica . 34 

Last, Chile's maritime security interests includes 
protecting its EEZ that it feels is being exploited by 
Soviet and East European trawlers. 

This section has outlined the maritime-related 
geopolitical interests of the ABC countries. The next 
subsection briefly outlines Southern Cone areas of conflict. 



32 Ibid . 



33 See C6sar N. Caviedes, "The Emergence and Development of 
Geopolitical Doctrines in the Southern Cone Countries," in Kelly 
and Child, 20. 

34 Chile is currently building a shipping port at Easter 

Island. It already has a runway that was recently enlarged after 
Chile authorized the United States to use it for emergency space 
shuttle landings. See Codina, 62-63 and Heraldo Munoz and Carlos 
Portales, Elusive Friendship: A Survey of U.S. -Chilean Relations 
(Boulders Lynne Rienner, 1991), 68. 
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B. SOUTHERN CONE MARITIME AREAS OF CONFLICT 



This section summarizes six areas of potential conflict 
for one or more of the ABC countries. The six areas ares 
(1) Beagle Islands; (2) Malvinas Islands; (3) South 
Atlantic; (4) Antarctica; (5) South Pacific; and (6) EEZ 
and Law of the Sea. A brief background is provided on each 
area, including historical hostilities that have occurred. 
The section ends by determining the types of navies required 
by each Southern Cone country based on its geopolitical 
doctrine and maritime-related interest areas. Determining 
naval force composition requirements in this way results in 
an ideal navy and does not, for instance, take into account 
economic affordability. Chapter four discusses some of the 
reasons why the force structure of these navies are 
different from the ideal. 

Table II.B-1 displays the results of a study performed by 
Jack Child in which he surveyed geopolitical journal 
articles published by Southern Cone authors. 35 The raw 

number of journal articles about a specific geopolitical 
subject provides insight as to which geopolitical interests 
were most important for a given period. Not surprisingly, 
for the period from 1982 to 1986, the Malvinas Islands 
appeared as the subject of the most journal articles. The 
table also indicates the total number of journal articles 



35 See Child ( 90 ) , 146-158. 
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published per subject for the period 1947 to 1986. The 
South Atlantic has been the most published topic since 1947. 
Studying this table reveals that for all topics except 
Argentina-Brazil , a significant portion of the total number 
of articles on each subject has been published in the four 
year period from 1982 to 1986. This indicates a fairly 
recent increase in the importance of geopolitical thinking. 

TABLE II.B-1 

GEOPOLITICAL THEMES IN SOUTHERN CONE JOURNALS: 

1982-86 AND 1947-86 



1982-86 

NO. OF 

THEME ARTICLES 

1. Malvinas Islands45 

2. South Atlantic 37 

3. Antarctica 31 

4. South Pacific 15 

5. Beagle Channel 12 

6. Argentina-Brazil 2 



1947-86 

NO. OF 

THEME ARTICLES 

1. South Atlantic 69 

2. Antarctica 68 

3. Malvinas Islands 59 

4. Beagle Channel 43 

5. South Pacific 31 

6. Argentina-Brazil 30 



Source: adapted from Jack Child, "Geopolitical 
Thinking," in Louis W. Goodman, Johanna S.R. Mendelson 
and Juan Rial (eds.) The Military and Democracy 
(Lexington: Lexington Books, 1990), 150. 
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1. The Beagle Channel 



36 

The three Beagle islands of concern are normally 
uninhabited. 37 In late 1978, Argentina and Chile nearly 

went to war over the claim to the islands. Both countries 
want these islands because each believes that they support 
Antarctic access. The roots of the conflict are partially 
based on Chile's claim that it had been cheated out of 
Patagonia when the Argentine-Chilean border was fixed. 
Another reason Chile wants them is because they give Chile a 
clear access to the Atlantic Ocean. To Argentina, this 
violates the long standing bi-oceanic principal with 
Argentina as the keeper of the Atlantic and Chile the keeper 
of the Pacific. Also at issue is where the boundary between 
the two oceans should be delimited. 

Before open hostilities erupted, Argentina requested 
that the Vatican negotiate a demilitarized zone and this 
effectively defused the immediate crisis, although the 
dispute continued. 



36 Unless otherwise indicated, source for this subsection is 
Child(85), 77-84. See also Robert L. Scheina, Latin America: A 
Naval History (Annapolis: Naval Institute Press, 1987), 184-187. 

37 The three primary islands are Nueva, Picton, and Lennox; 
there are also three secondary islands that figure in the dispute: 
Evout, Barnevelt, and Deceit. 
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Chile did not openly support Argentina during the 
1982 Malvinas war. 38 This created increased tensions 

between the countries. Finally, in 1985, Argentina and 
Chile signed the Vatican-mediated Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship that granted the disputed islands to Chile, but 
limited Chile's Atlantic claims that one would expect from 
owning the islands in order to preserve the bi-oceanic 
principle . 39 

Recently, there have been signs of easing tensions 
between the two countries over the islands. 40 Jack Child 

notes, however, that 

an important group of highly nationalistic Argentine 
geopolitical writers continues to insist that the issue is 
not dead, that Argentina was cheated, and that the 
geopolitical implications of the problem for Argentina's 



38 During the war, a British helicopter crashed in Chilean 
territory, proving to many Argentines that Chile was collaborating 
with Britain. 

39 Chile's sovereignty was extended south from the islands to 
Cape Horn. Chile also gained maritime jurisdiction over a 12 nm 
zone surrounding the islands, in which Argentina would only be able 
to exercise free navigation. Argentina was given maritime 
jurisdiction outside the 12 nm, thus preserving its control over 
the Atlantic area near the islands as well as jurisdiction over the 
eastern mouth of the Strait of Magellan. See G. Pope Atkins, Latin 
America in the International Political System (Boulder*. Westview 
Press , 1989 ) , 317 . 

40 In July 1989, the Chilean and Argentine navies held a joint 

search and rescue exercise in the disputed channel. See Robert L. 
Scheina, "Latin American Navies," United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings . March 1989 [hereinafter " Sche ina ( 89 ) " ] , 128. The two 
countries also recently reached an historic reconciliation that 
settled 23 long-standing border disputes. See "Aylwin and Menem 
to Sign Border Accord," Financial Times . 01 August 1991. 
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Antarctic and South Atlantic interests cannot be set 
aside . 41 

In sum, the Beagle Island dispute, although officially 
resolved, could still be a potential zone of conflict in the 
future . 

Because the Beagle Islands and Beagle Channel are 
located adjacent to the Magellan peninsula, the type of 
navies needed to defend them would need to be coastal and 
perhaps brown-water capable. 

2. The Malvinas Islands 42 

The country that possesses these South Atlantic 
islands is in a strong position to project power into the 
South Atlantic and Antarctica. Control of the Malvinas 
strengthens sovereignty claims and increases a country's 
influence in the area. 43 

Argentina's military government was in political and 
economic trouble when it initiated the 1982 war with 
Britain. It hoped that the war would preoccupy citizens who 
were becoming restless. The strategy was to rally the 

41 See Chi Id ( 90 ) , 154 . 

42 Background for section adapted from Child(85), 112-122; and 
Atkins, 313-317. 

43 For a detailed discussion concerning British and Argentine 

geopolitics surrounding the Malvinas conflict, see Leslie W. 
Hepple, "The Geopolitics of the Falklands /Malvinas and the South 
Atlantic: British and Argentine Perceptions, Misperceptions, and 

Rivalries," in Kelly and Child, 223-236. 
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country around a historically frustrating situation. The 
British have controlled these islands since 1832. Beginning 
with Juan Per6n in the 1940s, the Malvinas have been a 
patriotic rallying point. Argentines have viewed possession 
of the islands as necessary in order for the country to 
fulfill its destiny of greatness. 

The Argentine navy did not fare well in the 
conflict. 44 The cruiser General Belqrano was sunk by 

British submarine-fired torpedoes and the ex-United States 
Guppy class diesel submarine Santa Fe was attacked by shore- 
based helicopters and ended up beached. After these two 
losses, the navy retired to secure coastal waters and the 
rest of the navy's wartime participation was limited to 
naval air operations. 45 

The Malvinas Island are located about 300 nautical 
miles from the Argentine mainland. Both a viable brown and 
blue water navy are required to project power into the area 
for extended periods. Subsequent to the 1982 conflict, 
Britain has established a 150 nautical mile protective zone 
around the islands in which all Argentine military and 



44 For an excellent account of the military aspects of the war, 
see Max Hastings and Simon Jenkins, The Battle For the Falklands 
(New Yorks W.W. Norton & Company, 1983). 

45 See Scheina, Latin America: A Naval History 1810-1987 . 253. 
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civilian ships and aircraft are forbidden. 46 Tensions have 

eased somewhat as Britain has recently moved to reestablish 
military ties, largely due to Argentina's Gulf War 
participation. An Argentine naval attachd has been 
restationed in London and Britain is again making available 
supply parts for British-made naval equipment. 47 

3. South Atlantic 48 

The strategic importance of the South Atlantic 49 

increased significantly since 1970 for two main reasons. 50 

First, it was used increasingly by supertankers bringing oil 
around Cape Horn. 51 Second, the Soviets expanded their West 



46 See Robert L. Scheina, "Latin American Navies," United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings . March 1987 [hereinafter 
"Scheina(87 ) ” ] , 36. 

47 See Jimmy Burns and David White, "Argentina and Britain 
Resume Military Links," Financial Times . 23 March 1991. 

48 Background for this subsection derived from Child(85), 122- 

130. 

49 For a detailed analysis see Carlos de Meira Mattos, "The 

Strategic Importance of the South Atlantic," in Kelly and Child, 
214-222. 

50 For a discussion on the South Atlantic's importance to the 
United States vis-A-vis its policy towards the Southern Cone, see 
Lars Schoultz, National Security and United States Policy Toward 
Latin America (Princeton: Princeton University, 1987), 195-199. 

51 For a world perspective on the shift in oil supply routes, 

see Geoffrey Kemp, "The New Strategic Map," Survival , March/April 
1977, 52 and 54-55. 
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African presence to include Angola. 52 



Proposals for 



developing a South Atlantic Treaty Organization (SATO) to 
counter the Soviet South Atlantic threat were never 
fruitful. 53 Argentina was the strongest Latin American 

proponent of SATO, but Brazil withheld support because of 
South Africa's Apartheid government. 54 The recently-signed 

peace agreement in Angola and the imminent fall of Apartheid 
in South Africa have yet to prompt any renewed interest in a 
SATO-type organization. 

Jack Child describes the South Atlantic's military 

significance to the Southern Cone: 

It is an important arena in which to project power in an 
attempt to secure expanded exclusive economic zones and 
improve their Antarctic claims. The navies, in 
particular, have a strong vested interest in focusing 
national attention into these areas since it gives them a 
justification for expanding their roles and their budget 
and equipment demands. 55 



52 For a discussion on the Soviet presence in the South 
Atlantic and Antarctica, see A.J. Tellis, "Latin America's Navies*. 
A Strategic Survey," Naval Forces . Vol. 8 No. 2 1987, 216. 

53 SAT0 membership would have included Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and South Africa. The SATO concept was derived as a 
supplement to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) which 
only covered Atlantic waters south to the tropic of Cancer. The 
SATO subject is occasionally revived by Southern Cone geopolitical 
analysts. There does exist a sub-regional organization, the South 
Atlantic Maritime Regional Command (CAMAS) comprised by Argentina, 
Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. Its influence is confined to 
coastal shipping routes. See Child(85), 124. 

54 Pamela J. McNaught, The United States, the South Atlantic, 
and Antarctica: Interests and Challenges (Monterey: Naval 
Postgraduate School Thesis, 1990), 33. 



55 Child(85) , 127. 
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The collapse of the Soviet Union has decreased the external 
maritime threat to the South Atlantic. In 1986, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations declared the South Atlantic 
to be a zone of peace and cooperation. 56 A naval capability 



is still required, however, to ensure future regional 
conflicts in South America and southern Africa do not 
disrupt maritime trade. 

In order to effectively project power into the South 
Atlantic, a blue water navy is required. A resupply 
capability is especially relevant to sustained operations on 
the high seas . 57 



4. Antarctica 58 



The 

concerning 
have been, 
conference 



Antarctic Treaty is the prevailing document 
international conduct on the continent. It could 
but will not, be revised in 1991. A revision 
would have been convened if any of the 



56 This declaration was largely due to Brazilian diplomatic 
efforts. See Eduardo I. Pesce, "Brazil's Navy Must Wait,” United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings . March 1987 [hereinafter 
"Pesce (87)"], 138. 

57 See Morris, Expansion of Third World Navies . 215-228. 

58 Background for this section derived from Child(85), 131-143. 

Perhaps the most authoritative work on the subject to date is Jack 
Child, Antarctica and South American Geopolitics; A Frozen 
Lebensraum (New York: Praeger, 1988) [hereinafter "Child ( 88 )”] . 
See also Jack Child, "South American Geopolitics and Antarctica: 
Confrontation or Cooperation?," in Kelly and Child, 187-202; and 
Margaret L. Clark, "Cooperation on Ice: The Potential of 
Collaboration in the Southern Cone," in Kelly and Child, 203-213. 
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consultative parties had called for changes to the original 
treaty. 59 The Antarctic continent and surrounding waters 

are rich in resources, including krill, oil, natural gas, 
minerals and fresh water. 60 It is also located in a 

strategic position near several of the world's straits, 
including the Drake passage. 

Open hostilities have already occurred. In 1983, 
Brazil mounted its first Antarctic expedition. 61 The 

expedition was intercepted by both Argentine warships and 



59 The Antarctic political administration is divided into four 
groups: (1) the twelve original consultative parties who have had 
an historical presence and see themselves as the principal powers 
in future negotiations. Both Argentina and Chile belong to this 
group; (2) later consultative parties signed the treaty after 1961; 
(3) acceding parties have signed the treaty but have not yet 
qualified to become consultative members. Brazil is an acceding 
member; and (4) seven claimants among the twelve original 
consultative members that hold pre-treaty claims. See Child(85), 
133-134; also Atkins, 340-342. For a detailed discussion of the 
Antarctic Treaty, see Jeffrey D. Myhre, The Antarctic Treaty 
System: Politics. Law, and Diplomacy (Boulder: Westview, 1986). 

60 The United Nations recently endorsed a ban on future mining 

in Antarctica. Currently, there are no commercial mining ventures 
underway or scheduled. Forty-five countries, including all three 
ABC nations and the United States, were purposely absent to show 
their resistance towards any moves to give the U.N. the final 
authority to decide on the future of the continent. See Rodolfo 
A. Windhausen, "UN Endorses Ban on Mining," The Times of the 
Americas . 26 December 1990, 30. For more on how the Antarctic 
Treaty addresses protection of marine environment and minerals, see 
Gillian D. Triggs (ed.). The Antarctic Treaty Regime: Law. 
Environment and Resources (Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1987). 

61 It was important that Brazil, as only an acceding party, 
conduct a mission because the terms of the 1961 treaty stipulate 
that only countries that have sent at least one expedition by 1991 
will be allowed to attend future treaty negotiations. 
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British fighter aircraft before it finally entered Antarctic 



waters . 

In October 1991, a development occurred that may 
serve to defuse future conflicts over the right to exploit 
Antarctic resources. After two years of negotiations, 
twenty-six nations signed a fifty-year ban on oil 
exploration and mining on the continent. The convention 
designates Antarctica as a natural reserve. It also 
specifies that its delicate ecology should be protected and 
establishes ways to judge the impact of human activity on 
the continent. These bans will not officially take effect, 
however, until all twenty-six signing nations ratify the 
document, which is expected to take at least two years. 62 

As world resources dwindle, the future possibility exists 
that a resource-poor country may challenge this ban 
militarily. 

In order to maintain SLOCs open from the ABC 
countries to Antarctica, both a brown and a blue water navy 
is required. 

5. South Pacific 

Chile envisions itself as a South Pacific power. It 
considers that the South Pacific, from Easter Island to its 



62 Richard Lorant, "Antarctic Pact Puts Continent Off Limits to 
Oil Drilling, Mining," Monterey Herald (Associated Press), 05 
October 1991, 2A. 
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coast, is a Chilean Sea or Chilean Lake. 63 



Chile's main 



challenger to this claim is Peru, a rivalry dating back to 
the War of the Pacific. 64 Recent Chilean geopolitical 

writings warn of the dangers of Soviet and Cuban naval 
penetration of the South Pacific region. 65 

The current probability of conflict in the South 
Pacific is low. Peru, Chile's most likely threat, is too 
preoccupied with internal crises to challenge Chilean naval 
power. A general criticism of Chilean South Pacific 
geopolitical writing is that it exaggerates the strategic 
value of one of the least trafficked segments of all 
oceans . 66 

As the only Southern Cone country to have a 
significant interest in the South Pacific, Chile needs brown 
and blue water naval capability. This level of maritime 
force is necessary to project power from the Chilean coast 
to Easter Island, some 2,300 nm in distance. 



63 See Child { 88 ) , 165. 

64 Peru has the largest and most sophisticated submarine force 
in Latin America. 

“See Child ( 90 ) , 154. 

66 See Caviedes in Kelly and Child, 22. 
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6. Exclusive Economic Zone and Law of the Sea 67 



As early as 1947, Chile had laid claims to a 200 nm 

off-shore territorial limit. Together with Ecuador and 

Peru, Chile issued a declaration in 1952 stating that the 

rationale for the limit was that 

offshore food and economic materials were essential 
national resources and that they had the right and duty to 
protect and regulate them against outside exploitation. 68 

Brazil joined Chile in declaring its own EEZ shortly 
afterward. In 1982, all three ABC countries ratified the 
Law of the Sea Convention that establishes a 200 nm EEZ for 
coastal nations, including a clause concerning oil-drilling 
rights. 69 It regulates shipping lanes and provides for 

rights of passage for civilian and military ships through 
straits, and guarantees free navigation for naval forces. 
This includes Brazil's concern for keeping the Amazon 
waterway system open. Also, the law limits seabed mining 
and exploitation of fishing areas. 70 

Conflict over EEZs has a historical basis within the 
Southern Cone. In 1963, Brazilian warships seized three 



67 For an overview of Third World naval interest in the EEZ, 
see Harold J. Kearsley, "The Small Navy's Role," Navy 
International . October 1988, 466-467. 

68 Atkins, 343. 

69 For a detailed discussion of the EEZ, see Morris, Expansion 

of Third World Navies . 132-143; also Geoffrey Till, Modern Sea 
Power (London: Brassey's, 1987), 18-21. 

70 Atkins , 345-346. 
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French lobster boats sixty miles off the Brazilian coast. 

In response, France sent a destroyer and Brazil countered 
with a cruiser, five destroyers and two corvettes. 71 A 

compromise was reached before actual shots were fired. 

Also, in 1966, an Argentine destroyer shot and hit a Russian 
trawler when the trawler disobeyed naval instructions. 

Between September and October 1977, the Argentine navy 
engaged Soviet and Bulgarian trawlers with guns, resulting 
in some casualties. 72 

Of the six conflict areas examined, the EEZ probably 
has the most potential for future confrontation. In order 
to adequately protect and project power throughout the 
200 nm zone, a country requires all three types of navies: 
coastal, brown and blue water. 

Of the other five areas of conflict discussed, the 
probability of future conflict is highest in Antarctica, 
followed by the Beagle Channel, the Malvinas Islands, the 
South Atlantic and the South Pacific. As political 
relations between belligerents improve, conflict in the 
Beagle Channel and Malvinas Islands becomes less likely. 
Successful long-term SLOC interdiction of the South Atlantic 
and South Pacific could only be realistically accomplished 
by the United States Navy, although regional conflicts may 

71 These confrontations are now known as the "Lobster wars." 

See Scheina, Latin American: A Naval History . 182. 

72 Ibid . , 182-183. 
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temporarily interrupt trade. In sum, the traditional 
geopolitical conflicts of the Southern Cone are becoming 
less likely to be areas of contention in the future, 
although none of the conflicts discussed is completely 
resolved . 

This chapter has surveyed six potential areas of 
maritime conflict in the southern cone. By combining the 
geopolitical doctrines and the potential areas of conflict 
for each of the ABC countries, the type of navy each country 
requires can easily be determined. Table II.B-2 summarizes 
the type of navy each country needs for each of the seven 
main interest areas. 



TABLE II.B-2 

TYPES OF NAVIES REQUIRED BY PRIMARY 
SOUTHERN CONE MARITIME GEOPOLITICAL INTERESTS 
(In order of decreasing probability of future conflict) 



GEOPOLITICAL PRIMARY INTEREST OF: TYPE OF NAVY 



INTEREST 


ARG 


BRZ 


CHL 


REOUIRED 


1 . 


EEZ 


yes 


yes 


yes 


coastal /brown/ 
blue 


2 . 


Antarctica 


yes 


yes 


yes 


brown/blue 


3. 


Beagle Channel 


yes 


no 


yes 


coastal /brown 


4 . 


Malvinas Islands 


yes 


no 


no 


brown/blue 


5. 


South Atlantic 


yes 


yes 


no 


blue 


6. 


South Pacific 


no 


no 


yes 


blue 



Source: compiled by author 
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XXX . SOUTHERN CONE NAVIES AND 



SHIP ACQUISITIONS . 1980-1990 

This chapter examines the navies of each of the Southern 
Cone countries. It begins by looking at the type of navy 
present in 1980 and then tracks naval ship acquisitions, 
domestic shipbuilding, and ships decommissioned over the 
decade. It then studies the type of navy each country had 
in 1990 and analyzes the changes between the 1980 and 1990 
navies. After checking on any planned acquisitions or 
domestic shipbuilding in progress, a matrix is employed to 
determine and rank the types of ships each country needs to 
acquire to make its navy consistent with stated geopolitical 
interests . 73 

A. ARGENTINA 

1. Argentine Navy, 1980 

Argentina's navy in 1980 was one of the strongest 
third world navies. Morris places it among only four 
regional force projection navies in the third world. 74 On 

paper, it qualified as a blue water navy. It was a very old 
fleet, however. It had one aircraft carrier commissioned in 
the 1940s, one cruiser of pre-World War Two vintage, and 

73 For a general overview of the needs of Third World navies, 
see Christopher Dawson, "Changing Requirements of Third World 
Navies," International Defense Review . October 1986, 1477-1486. 

74 See Morris, Expansion of Third World Navies . 34. 
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seven destroyers with a hull life of thirty-two years or 
more. In all, sixty-one percent of its fleet had been 
commissioned before 1950. 

Subsequent to World War Two, the Argentine Navy was 
dependent on United States military assistance. By 1980, 
fifty-two percent of its ships were originally from the 
American navy. Most of these were considered obsolete by 
the United States before they were transferred. 75 Only 

thirteen percent were from Argentine shipyards. Table 
III.A-1 summarizes the Argentine navy of 1980. 



75 Note that obsolescence only means that the technology 

present in these ships had been surpassed by what was available at 
the time; it does not necessarily mean that the platforms were 
incapable of performing their missions. 
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TABLE III.A-1 



ARGENTINE NAVY, 1980 



NAVAL FORCE PERSONNEL ; 
Officers : 

Petty Officers: 
Conscripts : 



30,930 

2,890 

16,040 

12,000 



ACTIVE NAVAL FLEET: 46 



PRINCIPAL COMBATANTS: 17 (37%) 



Submarines : 


4 


(4f ) 




Aircraft Carrier 


1 


(If) 




Cruiser 


1 


(If) 




Destroyers 


9 


(8f . 


lfc 


Frigates 


2 


( 2 f ) 




PATROL AND COASTAL COMBATANTS: 


19 (41 


%) 


Patrol Ships 


8 


(3d, 


5f ) 


Fast Attack Craft (Gun) 


2 


( 2 f ) 




Fast Attack Craft (Torp.) 


2 


( 2 f ) 




Coastal Patrol Craft 


4 


(4f ) 




Large Patrol Craft 


3 


(Id, 


2 f ) 


AMPHIBIOUS: 5 (11%) 

Landing Ships (Tank) 


4 


(Id, 


3f ) 


Landing Ship (Dock) 


1 


(If) 




SUPPORT: 5 (11%) 








Tankers (Fleet Support) 


3 


(Id, 


2 f ) 


Icebreakers 


2 


( 2f ) 





SHIP SOURCES BY 


COUNTRY 


United States 


52% 


Argentina 


13% 


Germany 


11% 


Israel 


9% 


Britain 


7% 


France 


4% 


Finland 


2% 


Spain 


2% 



COMMISSIONING DATE 



1980 2% 
1970s 30% 
1960s 0% 
1950s 7% 
1940s 54% 
1930s 7% 



Key: d-domestic construction 

f-foreign construction 

fc-doraestic construction under foreign contract 
a includes both f and fc 



Source: adapted from John Moore (ed.) Jane's Fighting 

Ships. 1980-1981 (London: Jane's, 1980), 23-33. 
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2. Argentine Ship Acquisitions, 1980-1990 

Argentina successfully procured five different ship 
types from foreign sources during the 1980s. Germany 
delivered ten of the twelve total units contracted. 
Additionally, Germany has six vessels under contract for 
future delivery. 

Germany delivered the first of two TR 1700 SS units 
in December 1984. Four additional units are under contract 
for domestic construction. The Domceq Garcia shipyard's 
construction program for these $200 million vessels was 
already more than two years behind schedule in early 1989. 76 

These submarines close the gap between the older generation 
of diesel boats and the newer nuclear-powered attack 
submarines. 77 One observer's view of these boats-. 

Beyond any doubt, the TR1700...is a "diesel submariner's 
dream," as it is vastly superior to any other conventional 
submarine currently in service and possesses operational 
characteristics close to those of a nuclear submarine. 78 

The addition of these vessels clearly elevates Argentina's 
submarine force capabilities over its older 1970s vintage 
Balta - Class Type 209 diesel submarines. 

76 See Joe Schneider, "Crisis in Argentina's Forces," Jane ' s 
Defence Weekly . 29 April 1989, 745. 

77 See Robert L. Scheina, "Latin American Navies", United 

States Naval Institute Proceedings . March 1985 [hereinafter 
"Scheina ( 85 ) " ] , 35. 

78 See Keith E. Wixler, U.S. Navy, "Argentina's Geopolitics and 
Her Revolutionary Diesel-Electric Submarines," United States Naval 
War College Review . Winter 1989, 86. 
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Germany also constructed and delivered four MEKO 360 
type destroyers (the last unit was delivered in April 1985). 
These are gas-turbine propelled, and carry Exocet surface- 
to-surface missiles (SSM), five inch guns, and torpedoes. 

They normally carry SA319B Alouete helicopters for ASW and 
ASUW missions. 

France delivered the last of three type A69 diesel 
powered frigates in July 1981. 79 These are outfitted with 

Exocet SSM, 3.9 inch guns, torpedoes and hull-mounted sonar. 

Four MEKO 140 diesel frigates were constructed in Rio 
Santiago under contract from Germany. The ships were 
commissioned between 1985 and 1990. Two more units are 
under domestic construction. 80 These vessels carry Exocets, 

one three inch gun, torpedoes, and medium frequency hull- 
mounted sonar and are mostly used for EEZ patrol duties. 

A United State s-constructed oil rig support tug was 
purchased from the U.S. maritime Administration in 1987 for 
use as a survey and oceanographic patrol ship. The 
significance of this transfer is that it signals the 
reopening of equipment deliveries to Argentina from the 

79 The first two were originally built for the South African 
navy, but were purchased instead by Argentina following the world- 
wide embargo on arms sales to South Africa. 

80 Budget restrictions have recently forced construction of 

these last two units to be suspended. It is likely these vessels 
will only be completed if a foreign buyer can be found for them. 
See David Foxwell, "World Warshipbuilding: The Decade of the 

Multipurpose Combatant,” International Defense Review , August 1991, 
852 . 
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United States. Table III.A-2 summarizes Argentine ship 
acquisitions during the 1980s. 
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TABLE III . A- 2 

ARGENTINE SHIP ACQUISITIONS, 1980-1990 



SUBMARINES 

TR 1700 Type (Diesel ) --GERMANY 

(2) German built-delivered in 1984, 1985 
(4) Under contract for domestic construction 

DESTROYERS 

MEKO 360 Type (Gas Turbine ) --GERMANY 

(4) German built-delivered in 1983, 1984 

FRIGATES 

Type A69 (Diesel ) --FRANCE 

(1) French built-delivered in 1981 

MEKO 140 Type (Diesel ) --GERMANY 

(4) Domestically constructed (foreign contract) 

1985-1990 

(2) Under contract for domestic construction 
PATROL SHIPS 

Teniente Class ( Diesel ) --UNITED STATES 

(1) United States built-delivered in 1987 



SUMMARY 

12 Vessels delivered 6 Vessels under contract 

Germany 10 Germany 6 

France 1 

United States 1 

Source: adapted from Richard Sharpe (ed.) Jane ' s 

Fighting Ships. 1990-1991 (Surrey*. Jane's, 1990), 9- 
16 . 
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3. Domestic Naval Ship Construction, 1980-1990 



There were no domestic programs other than those 
mentioned in part two (construction of foreign-designed 
vessels ) . 

4. Ships Decommissioned or Lost, 1980-1990 

The Argentine navy decommissioned and lost a total of 
twenty-four craft during the decade. The most significant 
was the loss of the sole Argentine cruiser. General 
Belgrano . to a British submarine-launched torpedo. Seven 
old U . S . -constructed destroyers were mothballed. 81 One area 

that has been degraded is Argentina's support ship and oil 
tanker inventory. Without the ability to refuel at sea, a 
navy with blue water potential is relegated to brown water 
status at best. Table III.A-3 summarizes the ships removed 
from service during the 1980s. 



81 Not included in the analysis was the loss of the polar 
transport Bahia Paraiso in January 1989. The vessel struck a 
submerged rock in the Straits of Bismarck and sustained severe 
damage. The ship had limited ice-breaking capability and was used 
during the Malvinas war as a hospital ship. See Robert L. Scheina, 
"Latin American Navies," United States Naval Institute Proceedings , 
March 1990 [hereinafter " Sche ina ( 90 ) " ] , 111. 
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TABLE III.A-3 

ARGENTINE SHIP DECOMMISSIONINGS AND WARTIME LOSSES. 1980- 
1990 



VESSEL TYPE 




CLASS 


COMMISSIONED 


SUBMARINES a 


(2) 


Ex-US "Guppy" 


1945 


CRUISER b 


(1) 


Ex-US "Brooklyn” 


1939 


DESTROYERS 


(3) 


Ex-US "Fletcher" 


1943 




(3) 


Ex-US "Allen M. Sumner 


” 1944 




(1) 


Ex-US "Gearing" 


1945 


PATROL SHIPS 


(1) 


Ex-US "Sotoyomo" 


1943 




(1) 


Argentine "Bouchard” 


1938 


FAST ATTACK 


(2) 


Ex-US "Higgins" 


1946 


LARGE PATROL 


(1) 


Argentine -built 


1951 




(1) 


Ex-US 63ft AVR 


NA 




(1) 


Spanish built 


1977 


LSTs 


(3) 


Ex-US 


1945 


LSD 


(1) 


Ex-US 


1943 


TANKERS 


(1) 


US built 


1950 




(1) 


Ex-US "Klickitat" 


1945 




(1) 


Argentine built 


1938 



a Santa Fe destroyed in Malvinas war 
b General Belgrano sunk in Malvinas war 

Source; adapted from Richard Sharpe (ed.) Jane ' s 
Fighting Ships, 1990-1991 (Surrey: Jane's, 1990), 9- 
16 . 
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5. Argentine Navy, 1990 

The main mission of the 1990 Argentine navy is 
exercising local sea control in sea areas contiguous to the 
mainland. 82 The aircraft carrier Veinticinco de Mayo began 

an overhaul in 1988. Its steam plant is to be replaced by a 
diesel propulsion system. The original two-year shipyard 
period has been extended and the program has reportedly 
experienced budgetary delays. 83 Nevertheless, modernization 

of this vessel remains the Argentine navy's top priority. 84 

The naval and armed forces budgets experienced a 
general decline over the decade. 85 In his first defense 

budget. President Carlos Menem in 1989 appropriated over 
half of the $580 million total to the air force, even though 
the army had traditionally received the largest portion, 
followed by the navy. 86 Menem recently declared that all 

funds raised through the privatization of defense 

corporations will be set aside for the armed forces. 87 
82 See Tellis , 214. 

83 If completed, the ship's new top speed will be approximately 

25 knots, fast enough to launch the Super Entendard attack aircraft 
that are replacing aging A-4 Skyhawks. See Scheina(90), 111; Jane ' s 
Defence Weekly . 22 October 1988, 999. 

84 See Jane's Defence Weekly . 05 January 1991, 6. 

85 Military spending dropped from an average of 4.3 percent 

gross national product (GNP) in the early 1980s to 2.5 percent in 
1989. See Schneider, 745. 

86 See Scheina(90), 111. 

87 Jane's Defence Weekly . 05 January 1991, 6. 
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Severe financial problems have forced Argentina to offer two 
of the locally built TR 1700 submarines for sale. 88 

Argentina's two British-made Type 42 destroyers have been up 
for sale for several years due to an inability to acquire 
spare parts from Britain, but there have been no buyers as 
yet. 89 Perhaps the most serious ramification of a shortage 

of naval funds is that Argentine ships are not getting 
sufficient time at sea. Budgetary restrictions have limited 
major units to two weeks sea time per year since 1984. 90 

Argentina had several ships deployed at the end of 
1990. The frigates Almirante Brown and Spiro were part of 
the U.S.-led blockade of Iraq. 91 Also, all four of its 

Israeli Dabur - class patrol boats are loaned to the United 
Nations peacekeeping force in Nicaragua. 92 

Argentina's off-and-on nuclear submarine program is 
apparently back on. It is possible that two Type 209/1200 

88 See Navy International . December 1990, 441. 

"See Schneider, 746. Rumors have been floating around that 

Brazil may be interested in these craft, although it is somewhat 
doubtful given their reportedly poor condition. See Navy 
International . September 1988, 413. 

"Adrian J. English, "Latin American Navies In Recession," 
Naval Forces . Vol. 11 No. 2 1990 [hereinafter "English ( 90 )"] , 105. 

91 See Tim Golden, "Argentine Leader Sees Gulf Role As Best Way 

to Reverse Old Image," The New York Times . 01 October 1990, A12; 
and Robert L. Scheina, "Latin American Navies," United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings . March 1991 [hereinafter "Scheina ( 91 )"] , 89. 

92 Sche ina ( 9 1 ) , 89. 
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boats are being modified to accept a nuclear propulsion 
plant . 93 

With its aircraft carrier incapacitated for an 
indeterminate period, and due to austere funding, 

Argentina's navy has degraded from a blue water navy in 1980 
to a brown water navy at best in 1990. Of major 
significance is its total lack of tankers. The amphibious 
force has shrunk down to a single LST. Through substantial 
decommissionings, Argentina has reduced the average age of 
its fleet. Currently, 78 percent of the fleet was 
commissioned after the 1960s. Germany has become its 
biggest supplier of naval vessels, accounting for 42 percent 
of the 1990 fleet. Table III.A-4 summarizes the Argentine 
navy of 1990. Table III.A-5 compares the 1980 and 1990 
fleets . 



93 See English ( 90 ) , 105. 
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TABLE III . A- 4 



ARGENTINE NAVY, 1990 



NAVAL FORCE PERSONNEL: 22.000 

Officers: 2,800 

Petty Officers: 15,200 

Conscripts: 4,000 



ACTIVE NAVAL FLEET: 33 

PRINCIPAL COMBATANTS: 18 (55%) 



Submarines 




4 


( 4 f ) 


Aircraft Carrier 




l e 


‘(If) 


Cruisers 




0 


— 


Destroyers 




6 


( 5 f , lfc) 


Frigates 




7 


( 3f , 4 f c ) 


PATROL AND COASTAL COMBATANTS: 13 


(39 


%) 


Patrol Ships 




7 


(2d, 5f ) 


Fast Attack Craft (Gun) 


2 


(2f ) 


Fast Attack Craft (Torpedo) 


0 


— 


Coastal Patrol Craft 




4 


( 4 f ) 


Large Patrol Craft 




0 


— 


AMPHIBIOUS: 1 (3%) 








Landing Ship (Tank) 




1 


(Id) 


Landing Ship (Dock) 




0 


— 


SUPPORT: 1 (3%) 








Tankers (Fleet Support) 


0 


— 


Icebreakers 




1 


(Id) 


SHIP SOURCES BY COUNTRY 13 


COMMISSIONING DATE 


Germany 42% 


1990 




3% 


Argentina 15% 


1980 




39% 


United States 15% 


1970s 




36% 


Israel 12% 


1960s 




0% 


Britain 9% 


1950s 




0% 


France 9% 


1940s 




21% 




19 30S 




0% 



a Has not been fully operational since 1985 
b Includes both f and fc 

Key: d-domestic construction 

f-foreign construction 

fc-domestic construction under foreign contract 

Source: adapted from Richard Sharpe (ed.) Jane ' s 

Fighting Ship's. 1990-1991 (Surrey: Jane's, 1990), 9- 

16. 
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TABLE III . A- 5 

ARGENTINE NAVY, 1980-1990: A COMPARISON 



NAVAL FORCE PERSONNEL 1980: 30,930; 1990: 22,000 







TRANS- 






VESSEL TYPE 


1980 FERS 


DECOM® 


1990 


Submarines 


4 


2 


2 


4 


Aircraft Carrier 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Cruiser 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Destroyers 


9 


4 


7 


6 


Frigates 


2 


5 


0 


7 


Patrol Ships 


8 


1 


2 


7 


Fast Attack (Gun) 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Fast Attack (Torp) 


2 


0 


2 


0 


Coastal Patrol 


4 


0 


0 


4 


Large Patrol Craft 


3 


0 


3 


0 


Landing Ship (Tank) 


4 


0 


3 


1 


Landing Ship (Dock) 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Tankers 


3 


0 


3 


0 


Icebreakers 


2 


0 


1 


1 


TOTALS 


46 


12 


25 


33 


SHIP SOURCE 


BY 


COUNTRY (percent) 




1980 




1990 






United States 52 




Germany 


42 




Argentina 13 




Argentina 


15 




Germany 11 




United States 15 




Israel 9 




Israel 


12 




Britain 7 




Britain 


9 




France 4 
Finland 2 
Spain 2 




France 


9 




a includes vessels destroyed during 


Malvinas 


war 



Source: adapted from John Moore (Ed) Jane's Fighting 
Ships, 1980-1981 (London: Jane's, 1980), 23-33; and 
Richard Sharpe (Ed) Jane's Fighting Ships, 1990-1991 
(Surrey: Jane's, 1990), 9-16. 
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6. Shipbuilding and Planned Acquisitions 

Argentina would like to sell some of its indigenously 
built MEKO Type 140 frigates or TR 1700 submarines to help 
establish its shipbuilding industry. Currently, there are 
no ongoing shipbuilding programs in progress other than 
those under foreign contract discussed previously. 94 

7. Needs of the Argentine Navy 

As previously established, Argentine geopolitical 
doctrine requires a viable blue water navy. The purpose of 
this section is to subjectively evaluate the various types 
of ships needed by the navy without regard to cost (See 
Table III.A-6). Levels of need are differentiated by 
assigning numerical values to ship types. Types that are 
most needed are assigned a plus two; those vessels that are 
the least needed at the current time, are assigned minus 
two; for degrees of need that fall in between the values of 
plus one, zero, and minus one are assigned. These values, 
called the Geopolitical Need (GN), are used at the end of 
Part One to help determine which U.S. ships, that are to be 
decommissioned, may be desired by Argentina. 



94 Argentina has stated it is interested in purchasing U.S. 
built SH-2G Sea Sprite helicopters for its MEKO 360 class frigates, 
a purchase that would require Congressional approval. Also, the 
MEKO ' s hangars would have to be extended to accommodate the SH-2G. 
See Scheina(91), 89. 
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TABLE III.A-6 

SHIP TYPES NEEDED BY ARGENTINA TO ACHIEVE BLUE WATER NAVY 



SHIP TYPE 

SS 

CV 

BB 

C , CG 
DD.DDG 
FF , FFG 
Coastal 
Patrol 
Amphibious 
Support 



GEOPOLITICAL NEED (GN) 
+2 +1 0 -1 -2 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 



Source; author 



As Table III.A-6 indicates, Argentina needs a new 
aircraft carrier (even if Veinticinco de Mayo finishes 
modernization, which is doubtful at this point, the ship may 
not make it into the next decade because of its age). Since 
losing its one cruiser in the Malvinas, Argentina has needed 
a replacement. Finally, the navy's almost complete lack of 
oiler support jeopardizes even extended brown water power 
projection . 



B. BRAZIL 

1. Brazilian Navy, 1980 

Brazil's navy of 1980 was similar in composition to 
Argentina's at the time. It, too, had an aging aircraft 
carrier, although it lacked a cruiser. Its navy was largely 
comprised of second-hand U.S. navy vessels; 47 percent of 
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the fleet was U.S. built. 95 An indicator of the fleet's age 

is that the commissioning dates of 61 percent of the fleet 
was before 1960. Brazil's amphibious and tanker support was 
more modest than Argentina's in 1980. In sum, Brazil's navy 
in 1980 can be categorized as a very weak blue water navy. 96 

Table III.B-1 summarizes the 1980 Brazilian navy. 



95 In the early 1960s, Brazil found it difficult to acquire 
modern armaments from the United States. This led to Brazil's move 
away from military dependence on the U.S. and towards producing its 
own indigenous arms industry. See Ferreira, 24. 

96 0ne naval leader acknowledged after the Malvinas war that 

Brazil's navy was unprepared to fight a similar war. "If the 
Brazilian navy got involved in war like that of the Malvinas, it 
would be sunk in two days.” Admiral Fonseca, quoted in Hilton, 
338. 
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TABLE III.B-1 



BRAZILIAN NAVY, 1980 



NAVAL FORCE PERSONNEL: 45 . 500 a 

Officers: 3,900 

Enlisted: 41,600 



ACTIVE NAVAL FLEET: 53 

PRINCIPAL COMBATANTS: 27 (51%) 



Submarines 8 
Aircraft Carrier 1 
Destroyers 12 
Frigates 6 



( Sf ) 

(If) 

( 12 f ) 

( 4 f ,2fc) 



PATROL AND COASTAL COMBATANTS: 22 (42%) 



Coastal Patrol Ships 10 (10f) 

River Monitor 1 (Id) 

River Patrol Ships 5 ( 5 d ) 

Large Patrol Craft 6 (6fc) 

Coastal Patrol Craft 0 

AMPHIBIOUS: 2 (4%) 

Landing Ships (Tank) 2 ( 2 f ) 

Landing Ship (Dock) 0 

SUPPORT: 2 (4%) 

Large Tanker 1 (Id) 

Small Tanker 1 (If) 



SHIP SOURCE BY 


COUNTRY 13 


COMMISSIONING 


DATE 


United States 


47% 


1980 


0% 


Netherlands 


21% 


1970s 


38% 


Britain 


19% 


1960s 


2% 


Brazil 


13% 


1950s 


21% 






1940s 


36% 






1930s 


4% 



Key: d-domestic construction 

f-foreign construction 

fc-domestic construction under foreign contract 

a figure includes 12,000 marines and auxiliary corps 
b includes both f and fc 

Source: adapted from John Moore (ed.) Jane * s Fighting 

Ships. 1980-1981 (London: Jane's, 1980), 56-65. 
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2. Ship Acquisitions, 1980-1990 

A total of seven vessels were delivered to Brazil 
during the 1980s. All but one were from the United States. 
There are currently three units under contract for domestic 
construction . 

One German built 209 Class (Type 1400) SS was 
delivered in 1988. Brazilian shipbuilders have three more 
on contract. A German design was selected after intense 
competition from the British, French, and Italians. The 
Type 1400, approximately $200 million apiece, is a very 
capable SS and compares well to the Argentine TR 1700. It 
can dive down to 820 feet, has a submerged speed of close to 
22 knots and an extended range of 12,000 nm. 97 

Four ex-U.S. Garcia -class frigates were leased for 
five years beginning in 1989 and 1990. 98 These are 1960s 

vintage ASW platforms that carry ASROC (Anti-Submarine 
Rocket), two five-inch guns, and a moderately capable bow- 
mounted sonar. 99 These ships have helicopter accommodations 

for the SH-2. 



97 For more details, see Eduardo I. Pesce, "Brazil's Silent 
Service," United States Naval Institute Proceedings . March 1989 
[hereinafter "Pesce ( 89 )"] , 64. 

98 Ex-USS Bradley (FF-1041), ex-USS Davidson (FF-1045), 
ex-USS Sample (FF-1048), and ex-USS Albert David (FF-1050). 

"It is not clear if the SQR-15 TACTAS (Tactical Towed Array 
Sonar) was transferred along with the ex- Sample and ex- Albert David 
(the other two units were not equipped with TACTAS while in the 
U . S . inventory ) . 
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Brazil acquired two ex-U.S. Thomas ton -class LSDs in 



1989 and late 1990. 100 These "dock landing ships" were 

commissioned in the mid-1950s as a result of renewed U.S. 
interest in amphibious operations following the Korean war. 
The only firepower they have are six-three inch anti- 
aircraft (AA) batteries. Table III.B-2 summarizes Brazilian 
ship acquisitions in the 1980s. 



100 Ex-USS Hermitage (LSD-34) and ex-USS Alamo (LSD-34). 
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TABLE III.B-2 

BRAZILIAN SHIP ACQUISITIONS, 1980-1990 



SUBMARINES 

209 Class (Type 1400) (Diesel l --GERMANY 
(1) German built-delivered 1988 
(3) Under contract for domestic construction 



FRIGATES 

Ex-US "Garcia" Class (Steam turbine ) --UNITED STATES 
(4) United States built-delivered 1989-90 
(5 yr lease) 

LANDING SHIPS (DOCK) 

Ex-US "Thomaston" Class (Steam Turbine ) --UNITED 
STATES 

(2) United States built-delivered 1989-90 



SUMMARY 

7 Vessels Delivered 3 Vessels under contract 

United States 6 Germany 3 a 

Germany 1 

a to be built in Brazil 

Source: adapted from Richard Sharpe (ed.) J ane ' s 

Fighting Ships. 1990-1991 (Surrey: Jane's, 1990), 51- 

64. 



3. Brazilian Shipbuilding, 1980-1990 

Paradoxically, Brazil, a country with significant 
merchant shipbuilding facilities and a rather large arms 
export industry, has done relatively poorly in developing 
its indigenous naval ship building capability. Brazil has 
not taken advantage of the fact that it owns one of the 
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largest shipbuilding industry in the world. 101 



One of the 



problems has been the difficulty in convincing private 
shipyards to interrupt successful merchant ship programs and 
rearrange its assembly line to satisfy small and sporadic 
navy orders. 102 One observer describes the dilemma: 

With all the obstacles to producing domestically its 
materiel, the Brazilian Navy now is heavily dependent on 
foreign suppliers in spite of the country's large 
shipbuilding capabilities. Undoubtedly, this dependence 
is the greatest impediment for the accomplishment of 
strategies devised to fulfill independent national 
political objectives. 103 



There 
domestic 
least 60 
programs 



was an initiative in the late 1970s to boost 
naval shipbuilding industries. It demanded that at 
percent of construction costs for Brazilian naval 
be spent in Brazil. 104 In effect, this move 



prompted the navy to seek foreign contract construction 
programs in order to avoid these types of restrictions on 
domestically-built ships. 

A total of six naval ships were built domestically 
without foreign involvement. Four 31-ton, diesel-propelled 



101 Ferreira, 32. 

102 Ibid. , 33. 

103 Ibid. , 34. 

104 See Frans de Blocq van Kuffeler, "Latin America: A 

Patchwork of Strengths and Capabilities," in John Moore (ed.) 
Jane's Naval Review . (London: Jane's, 1982), 27. In 1987, a new 

emphasis was placed on privatizing national shipyards prompting the 
naval shipyard at Rio de Janeiro to acquire the capability to build 
submarines and various specialized vessels. See Martin Cohen, 
"Brazilian Defense: Full Speed Ahead,” Defense & Foreign Affairs , 

March 1987, 34. 
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Tracker -class coastal patrol craft were delivered by 



Astreleiros shipyard, Porto Alegre, by 1989. Initial plans 
were to construct these lightly armed EEZ patrol vessels at 
the rate of two per year, but this pace has slowed due to 
budgetary constraints. 

Two tankers were delivered, one 10,000 ton in 1990 
and one 1300 ton. The large Almirante Gastao Motta is to 
replace the aging Maraid . and is fitted for both abeam and 
astern refueling. 105 Table III.B-3 summarizes Brazilian 

domestic naval shipbuilding during the 1980s. 

TABLE III.B-3 

BRAZILIAN NAVAL SHIPBUILDING, 1980-1990 

COASTAL PATROL (4) "Tracker" Class (Diesel ) -1989 

LARGE TANKER (1) Gas Turbine-1990 

SMALL TANKER (1) Steam Turbine-1989 

Note: table does not include (3) Type 209-class SS 

being built under German contract. 

Source*. adapted from Richard Sharpe (ed.) Jane ' s 
Fighting Ships. 1990-1991 (Surrey: Jane's, 1990), 51- 

64 . 



4. Ships Decommissioned, 1980-1990 

Like Argentina, Brazil mothballed a number of old 
vessels purchased from the United States. Four Guppy -class 



105 For more details, see Eduardo I. Pesce, "Brazilian Navy 
Update," United States Naval Institute Proceedings . March 1985 
[hereinafter "Pesce ( 85 )"] , 186. 
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diesel submarines, four Fletcher -class destroyers, and one 



"511-1152" class LST were decommissioned. All these ships 
were of 1940s vintage. Also, one Dutch-built coastal patrol 
ship, built in the 1950s, was removed from active service. 
Table III.B-4 provides a summary of Brazilian ships 
decommission from 1980 to 1990. 



TABLE III.B-4 

BRAZILIAN SHIP DECOMMISSIONINGS. 1980-1990 



VESSEL TYPE 
SUBMARINES 



CLASS COMMISSIONED 

(1) Ex-US Guppy III Type 1946 

(3) Ex-US Guppy II Type 1945-1946 



DESTROYERS (4) Ex-US "Fletcher 



1944-1946 



LST 



(1) Ex-US "511-1152" 1945 



COASTAL (1) 

PATROL SHIP 



Dutch built "Imperial 
Marinheiro” 



1955 



Source: adapted from Richard Sharpe (ed.) Jane ' s 
Fighting Ships. 1990-1991 (Surrey: Jane's, 1990), 51- 
64 . 



5. Brazilian Navy, 1990 

The navy's main mission responsibility is to guard 
its 5,000 mile coastline and 200 nm EEZ, with secondary 
primary missions of keeping both the Atlantic Narrows and 
the Amazon waterway system open. 106 The Brazilian 



106 See Ludwig, 61. 
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